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ether, spirit of turpentine, etc., the dissolved substance is
left as a continuous film.
Sometimes the solvent is of such nature that it hardens on
exposure to the air, as linseed and other drying-oils, whereby
the dissolved resin is enclosed and protected.
Details of the differences between lacquer and varnish,
and their classification, will be found in the next chapter.
As to the time during which we have used these materials
on articles of art or use, we can fix no definite estimate.
Although the origin of lacquers and varnishes must have
been at an early period, it is probable that they began to be
used in Germany in the Middle Ages.
In Japan, according to Quinn, lacquer was used 500 or
600 years B.C. On the contrary, Tschirch and A. B. Stevens
argue that the Japanese did not have this art, nor indeed
the lacquer-producing tree, until the third century, having
learned it from their western neighbors after their first war
with Corea; and that the Asiatic peoples of an older civiliza-
tion, as those of China and India, knew the art at a much
earlier period. The art of lacquering was especially de-
veloped in Japan during the Middle Ages, reaching its high-
est point in the seventeenth century.
For a long time the finest lacquer-work has been brought
to Europe from Japan. The Japanese and Chinese have at
their command for carrying on their work, oils and resins,
which are in the highest degree suitable for the production
of lacquer. By inspecting Japanese and Chinese lacquered
wares it is obvious that the greatest care and conscientious-
ness were employed in their fabrication. While the Grecian
painter Apelles, as early as the fourth century B.C., used var-
nish for his paintings, nevertheless, as has been said, it did
not come into common use with us until the Middle Ages.